THE   ENGLISH  RENAISSANCE

but the public worship that she favoured was of the Anglo-
Catholic type. She quizzed the extreme Protestants as her
"brethren in Christ55, and tried to retain the crucifix and the
celibacy of the clergy. She would not satisfy the Protestant
lust for revenge by executing the Catholic bishops, though she
imprisoned them. It was long, too, before she abandoned all
hope of reconciliation with the Papacy; and if Rome had been
willing to meet her half-way, to recognise the English liturgy
and the English Bible, and to give the Anglican Church a
considerable measure of independence, it is probable that a
reconciliation would have been ejffected. For Elizabeth was
both a "little Englander" and a "good European53 and had
no desire to cut her country off from the community of
Christendom. Reconciliation with the Papacy, however, be-
came impossible after the rising of the Catholic Earls of
Northumberland  and  Westmorland in   1569,  backed by
money from Rome, and the subsequent issue of the Bull of
Pope Pius V in 1570, which excommunicated Elizabeth and
gave her throne to her cousin, Mary, Queen of Scots, Yet
even after these events Elizabeth was willing to employ
Protestants and Catholics alike, provided they were loyal and
efficient. "I will open no window into men's consciences/5 she
said. But unhappily the religious conflict became a political
one, and the Jesuits, often brave men and noble martyrs,
came to be treated as the agents of a foreign power that was
plotting to assassinate the queen. Ardent patriots and Protest-
ants like Walsingham   and Sidney chafed   at Elizabeth's
policy of moderation and compromise, but one of its results
was to prevent English civilisation and culture from becom-
ing provincial and sectarian. The Elizabethans were able to
participate both in the Protestant spirit of free inquiry and the
Catholic sense of a European community with a common
intellectual and imaginative heritage, and they owed this
privilege in a great measure to the character and tastes of
the Queen.

t     The Elizabethan age falls naturally into two parts. The

I first is a period of preparation* the second a period of

achievement. For more than twenty years Elizabeth played

"  for time, keeping several distinguished suitors in a fairly
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